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Srientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, ; Phi- 
losephical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in a 
series through the Volume. | 





IMPROVEMENTS IN BALLOONS. 
—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,--As many extraordinary things have been ac- 
complished within these last thirty or forty years, which 


" {n former ages would have been thought quite impos- 


sible, we ought, therefore, to consider nothing as im- 
practicable until we have had repeated proofs that it really 
is so; and, although flying in the air is regarded by many 
as a mere visionary project, nevertheless, if we- reason by 
analogy from what has already been done, we may most 
confidently expect g@he accomplishment of this almost 
incredible mode of travelling, and anticipate the time 
when ourselves or our children shall take our places, and 
post it, from town to town in aérial vehicles as common- 
ly as we now do by the stage-coaches. But that this 
can never be successfully performed by the mere mus. 
cular strength of man, a very slight acquaintance with 
comparative anatomy will sufficiently convince; and, 
as it appears quite obvious, that balloons, made as we 
have hitherto seen them, cannot be expected to answer 
this useful purpose, it is, therefore, only by some im- 
provement in their construction that we are likely to suc- 
ceed in this design: and I believe that much may yet be 
done to render them more manageable. Several years 
age, I invented two methods of improving balloons, which 
my scientific friends considered as being well adapted to 
the purposes intended. I shall endeavour to describe my 
plans as clearly as possible, accompanied by a sketch of 
each; which, should you give them a place in your enter- 
taining miscellany, may be of some service to such of our 
aéronaats as may think good to make use of them,- 

ist. To render the hydrogen-gas balloon more manage- 
able, and to prevent the waste of gas when the voyager 
wishes to descend, I propose, that all round the lower 
part of the balloon and outside of it there shall:be fixed 
a hollew zone, or circular bag, of varnished silk, &c. in- 
dosed in net work, and capable of holding about half as 
much common air as the balloon contains of gas. Strings 
or tapes are to be fixed to this zone in such manner that, 
by tightening them, we can compress the gone and ex- 
clude the air it contains, which escapes through a tube 
made of the same stuff and extending down to the car; 
and this zone is filled with air by means of a common 
bellows (which has a large air valve) the pipe of which 
is'connected to the tube just mentioned.—The balloon 
itself should be made something larger than’ usual, and 
should not be more than about half filled with gas in 
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order to allow for its expansion ; and the zone being filled 
with common air will serve instead of ballast; and, when 
the aéronaut wishes to ascend, he will only have to com- 
press the zone by drawing the strings thereof and dis- 
charging a part of the air; and, when he wishes to de- 
scend, he can do 80 at pleasure, by filling the zone again 
with atmospheric air. 

In the accompanying sketch of the balloon, the air zone 
is represented by dotted lines, which will render this de. 
scription very easily understood. 

My second plan of improving balloons is to substitute 
rarified atmospheric air instead of hydrogen gas; and the 
balloon may then be made of linen cloth, or even of cot- 
ton, instead of silk, which should be prepared by soaking 
it in alum water, and then drying it. 

To rarify the air, a stove, made of sheet-iron, on the 
plan of the annexed sketch, in figure 2, is to be used, and 
firmly fixed in the car. The strong black lines represent 
the outlines of the stove; and the dotted lines represent 
a case of sheet-iron, surrounding the stove, at the distance 
of about an inch ; this case is terminated by a pipe at P. 
The stove here represented has the grate one foot square, 
and is two feet high, from @ to 4, and from c to d, the 
stove pipe, or flue, is too feet long; it is continued from 
d to é, and from ¢ te f; and at f the hot air of the flue 
passes into the aforesaid case or cover, and together with 
a strong current of atmospheric air, which is rarified in 
passing over the superfices of the hot stove, and goes 
through the pipe at P into the neck of the balloon. In- 
side of the flue are fixed three screens of woven wire, at 
d, at e, and at f: the screen at d is the coarsest, and pre- 
vents any large sparks passing: the screen at ¢ is finer, 
and that at fis woven so fine that even small sparks can- 
not pass through it; and still farther, to prevent the 
possibility of sparks escaping, another very fine wire screen 
is fixed in the widest part of the inflating pipe at gz. The 
stove just described will only weigh about ninety pounds, 
and would supply a sufficient quantity of rarified air for 
a balloon large enough to carry two persons, and about 
three hundred weight of coke for fuel ; and, by increasing 
or decreasing the fire in the stove, the balloon can be 
made to ascend or descend at the pleasure of the aéronaut. 
By the method I have just described, a balloon can be 
rendered much more manageable and less expensive than 
the balloons hitherto made, and it will render them secure 
and free from those accidents which happened in France, 
a balloons were inflated by the immediate agency 

And I hope, that, by means of these and other im- 
provements, which will shortly be made in balloons, that 
they will enable the adventurous agronaut to pass over 
the summits of the Andes, to ascend and survey the Peak 
of Teneriffe with the utmost facility, and carry him over 
the craters of Etna and Vesuvius, that he may describe to 
us their interesting phenomena. 

I intended to show the application ot sails, &c. to 
balloons, but my letter, being already longer than at 





first contemplated, I.shall defer the task until another op= 





portunity, and, in the interim, I remain, Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 

THOMAS OXLEY, Teacher of Mathematies. 
Eldon-place, Liverpool, Nov. 25, 1828. 
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10 THE EDITOR. 
Srn,—We anticipated some comment or another upoa 
our last Lon. ; not, however, exactly similar to that with 
which C. has favoured us, Notwithstanding our extreme 
aversion to all controversies which originate in misun- 
derstandings and perversions and terminate in angry 





‘reflections, apd our determinate resolution, if oux articles 
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be deemed worthy of insertion in your valuable miscel- 
lany, to take no notice of any remarks thereon, of what- 
ever native, and by whomsoever written, we shall, as we 
are but commencing our correspondence, just offer one or 
two observations on our friend C."s. 

He states, that we have not made the ** proper inauiry 
into’the nature! of phosphorus and animal oils; and we 
acknowledge it; we made no inquiries whatever ; we 
made caperiments instead ; and have, as far as the nature 
of our article would admit, given the results. These we 
allow differ with those given by the most celebrated writers 
whovhave mentioned the phenomenon; and, without any: 
disparagement of their authority, this very difference was 
the reason why we published them. —Besides, we attempted 
to support them by facts, of which our eyes and nostrils 
were the judges, and not our ears. We by no means 
inSist upon their acceptance by any one §-and C. was, and 
is, at’ perfect Jiberty to publish any strictures thereupon, 
which he thought, or may think, proper, independent of 
personal insinuations or animadversions. He knows no- 
thing’ of us any farther than ‘what -he has seen in- our 
article, and there he seems unwilling to: do us justice, 
whert he states us to be ** so-ignorant as to suppose that 
animal fut could-be evaporated with the heat of-a dark 
summer evening.” In our copy of the Kal. as in our 
manuscript, we read, ** evaporation of phosphorus impreg- 
nated with animal oil,” and, if there was any thing new 
here, it was in the idea of the phosphorus and oil entering 
into combination, and not forming merely a solutien of 
the former in the -latter. We, therefore, recommend 
to him the condescension of a reperusal. He will then 
find, that our intention, in producing the phenomenon, 
aud the remarks which fellow it, was not a thorough 
scientific elucidation thereof, but only an illustration of 
the preceding hints. He ne:y thus: be perhaps enabled 
to perceive that he was premature in presuming we were 
ignorant in this matter. 

Previous to the winter of 1821, our opinion corresponded 
with C.’s. We then dissolved phosphorus in hydrogen 
gas, and saw the light emitted by its combustion, both in 
pure oxygen gas and in the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
and felt the efflavium which accompanied that combus- 
tion. This efflavium differed in the first instance from 
the effuvium of phosphorus in a pure state; but in the 
latter it was the same: the smell, as Thompson expresses 
it, of garlic. Hence we imagine the phosphorus alone 
was decomposed, and that the hydrogen gas remained the 
same as before: the dissolution. And, if this be correct, 
phosphorus dissolved even in hydrogen gas will not emit 
light in a temperature lower than forty degrees.* Such, 
we conjecture, is the smell of phosphate of azote. This, 
however, we have not ascertained, as we never dissolved 
phosphorus in that gas. But this smell cf garlic was not 
similar to the smell we noticed in the church-yard; 
neither was the-light emitted from phosphate of hydrogen 
similar to that light. Hence our manner of accounting 
for the phenomenon. We see difficulties therein as well 
as C.; but what he has hitherto produced has not over- 
come them. But if he can more satisfactorily account 
for them, we shall be the first to own our obligations to 
him. re 

As we have several hints in our possession upon different 
subjects, which we have some thoughts of publishing in 
this periodical ; and, as we have before stated, we have 
no wish to enter into useless controversies, we take the 
present opportunity of declaring once for all, that, if our 
opinions therein-vary with those of any other correspond- 
ent, he has full permission to discuss that difference, leav- 





* In all luminous mixtures cf phosphorus with any solvent 
whatever, if the light bé madre or less visible, as low as the 
temperature of forty-three degrees,.may not this be cecasioned 
by@,change.of,combination, by means of which the phos- 
phorus quits its solvent state to combine with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere by superior affinity? And may not forty- 
three degrees be the degree of- temperature in which the 
action of this superior affinity first takes place? 


‘ 


| ing to us the privilege of either abjuring our errors or 

adhering to our opinions, just as our conviviions may. be, 

without taking it for granted that our silence is owing to 

our consciousness of being in error, or our treating the 

correspondents wi:h contempt. I 
Vale of Lune, Nov. 26, 1823. 





GEOLOGY OF THE DELUGE. 
(From the last number of the Edinburgh Review.) 
—I— 
Reliquie Diluviane ; or, Observations on the Organic 
p Remains coutained in Caves, Fissures, and Liluvial 
Gravel, and on other Geological Phenomena, attesting 
the. Action of an Universal Deluge. By the Rev. 
Wii.ram Bucxianp, B.D F.R.S.F.L.S. Member 
of the Geological Society of Londen, &c. &c. and 
Professor of “Mineralegy and Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 4to. pp. 303. 27 plates. London. 
J. Murray, 1823. 


[conTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 





One of the best of the schvol of Hutchinson was Catcott, 
who, in his ** Treatise on the Deluge,”’ has brought for- 
ward very distinctly some proofs of the former agency 
upon the earth’s surface, of diluvial currents ; and has 
placed, in a most conviticing light, the formation of valleys 
by such currents, and not by the existing streams, But 


he ascribed to this same Deluge the total dissolutio 

the earth, and the subsequent deposition of all the sold 
strata; an crror which would have been excusable, if the 
arguments had been left ‘simply to the judgment of hig 
readers ; but in reasoning upen this part of the subject, 

Catcott gnes so far as to envtle those who presume to 
doubt the trath of his opinion—** mortals of self-sofficieney 
and ignorance;” and to accuse.then,-of the want of * wilt 
to see ;* a charge which, on such a subject; was no doubt 
connected then, asit is now, with consequences much more 
serious than the mere displeasure of the author. 

It is singular, also, that Catcott should have enteréd 9 
completely into the visions of his preceptor, as to have 
copied froin Hutchinson, and gravely mentioned in the 
title-page of his own book, ** A plate’”—representing ** the 
internal structure of the terraqueous globe, fromm the cen. 
tre ty the circumference ;” which in a ** premonition,” 
he advises his reacers to make themselves well acquainted 
with, as rendering ‘* plain and clear the account of the 
flood, as uel y explained” in one part of his dis. 
sertation. 

Kirwan, though a chemist and mineralogist of consi. 


than an imp#rter of information,—in his time easily to be 
obtuined in En; land—itom the works of foreign geoio- 
gists, especially those of Germany. He was. so decidedly 





warped upon all that related to that. question; and, un- 
fortunately, like too many other theorists, he’ has not 
scrupled to hint, that those who differed from him were 
swayed by other than scientific considerations. In the 
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‘* D, is the outward expanse, or the open firmament of Heaven. 

** E, a circular space, filled with water during the height of 
the Deluge, but now with the air that came from the central 
hollow of the earth; and at present constitutes what we call 
our atmosphere. 

“F, the shell of the earth, broken into innumerable aper- 
tures. and fissures, of various shapes and sizes; the larger of 
which (ff, f) being filed with the water that descended from 
the surface of the earth, form seas and lakes; the lesser 
(which branch from the former, or pass immediately from the 
under part of the shell of the earth to the tops of the highest 
mountains), serve as canals, for the water which supplies 
springs and rivers to run in: the least of ali (dencted by the 
irregular black strokes in the solid shell of the earth) represent 
the cracks through which vapours principally ascend. 

*GH, the great abyss of water within the earth, with which 
all seas, lakes, rivers, é&c. communicate, and from whence 
they receive: their, supplies. -G and H are divided from each 
other by a dotted circle, because one of them represents the 
; Water that during the Deluge covered the whole surface of the 

earth, but which was afterwards forced down, through the 











* On the Deluge. Svo. 1761. p. 16 


+ We insert this curious Plate, with its ‘‘ Explanation,” to show how far an author, In many respects ingenious, may be 
seduced by syste.n. 
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above-mentioned larger apertures and fissures, to its original 
place, as the inward air was forced out through the lesser and 
oblique fissures; and the other of them represents that part 
of the abyss which, during the Deluge, remained beneath the 
earth. 

“I, a solid ball or nucleus of terrestrial matter, formed 
from what the water, in its descent from the surface, and pas- 
sage through thestraia ofthe earth, tore off and carried down 
with it inte the abyss, and reposited at the lowest place, the 
centre of the earth. 

“*(-? So that the opinion of the ancients concerning the 
earth’s resembling an egg, has great propriety in it; for the 
central nucieus (!) by its innermost situation and shape, may 
well represeut the yolk; the abyss of water (G H) which sur- 
rounds it, and is in a middle position, may stand for the clear 
Stuid of the white. The crust of the earth (F) (allowing only for 
its breaks and cracks, by its roundness, hardness, uppermost 
situation, and little inequalities on its surface, is justly ana- 
logous to the shell. Andon this account the term the shell 
of the earth, is frequently used in this treatise."——Cafgott on 
the Deluge. 1761, p. 54 


. 


dcrable merit, was, in. geology, less an original-obseryer 


pledyed to the aquatic theory of rocks, that his views were | 
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ask, that, out of so many hundreds of thousands who vested 
their money and risked their lives in the attempt, not one 
introduction to his Geological Essays,* Mr. Kirwan speaks 
of **the evident agreement he has discovered” between 
the Mosaic account of the creation, and the most certain 


and striking geological observations. After some very | 


ust remarks upon the relation that may exist between 
istorical testimony and the result of physical inquiry, he 
goes on to the investigation by which ** the series of facts” 
that he refers to had been educed, and concludes his 
essay ** On the Primeval State of the Globe,” with these 
remarkable passages. ‘*-Here, then, we have’ seven or 
eight geological facts, related by Moses on the one part, 


and, on the other, deduced solely from the most exact and | 


best verified geological observations, and yet agreeing per- 
fectly with each other, not only in substance, but in the 
order of their succession. On whichever of these we be- 
stow our confidence, its agreement with the other demon- 
strates the truth of that others; but, if we bestow our con- 
tidence on neither, then their agreement must be accounted 
for. If we attempt this, we shall find the improbability 


that both the accounts are false, infinite; consequently | 


one must be true, and then so must also the other ;”— 
and afterwards,—** Let this improbability, as to the sub- 
stance of the facts, be represented only by 1-10, then the 
improbability of their agreement 2s to seven events, is 
1-10. 7-7, that is, as one to ten million, and would be 
much higher if the order also had entered into the com- 
putation.”—Essays, pp. 52, 58. ; 

Now, of the facts here mentioned, as ‘* deduced solely 
from the most exact and best verified observations,” there 
is hardly one that is not either an inference of very doubt- 
ful correctness, from the observations of other writers, of 
various and unequal authority, or that does not involve 
some unsupported hypothesis;+ and we are convinced, 
tha: every candid and well-informed geologist of the pre- 
sent day will be of opinion, that a wilder and a more 
fanciful series of propositions has hardly ever been 
brought together. If, then, as the author boasts, the 
connexion between his statements and the Mosaic history 
is such that they must stand or fall together, the history 
cannot be true!—and the same may be said of the far 
greater number of what are termed statements of fuct 
upon this subject; which are all regarded by théir re- 
spective authors as identified with the scexpture history, 
though, in reality, not less at variance with each’ other, 
— they all are with the actual phenomena of the 
globe. 

The account given by Mr. Kirwan of the Deluge is of 
the same character, and no less remote from demonstra- 
tion. Thus he speaks of a current from the south, as if 
he had actually been a witness of its progress ; and, finally, 
mentions the basaltic masses on the Scotch and Irish 
coasts, and those of aro, as appearing to him to have 
been ** rent into pillars, by the concussion which separated 
the British islands from the Continent !’’ pp. 80, 81. 

But it is winecessary to pursue the history of this sub- 
ject... What we have stated is assuredly sufficient to ac- 
count for the disgust which arguments so feeble, com- 
bined with so much pretension, must have excited in the 
minds of those who were disposed to doubt the authority 
of the sacred narrative, and no less to justify the fear of 
such discussions entertained by some of the friends of 
Revelation. Some of the more modern publications con- 
nected with the geology of the Deluge are fortunately 
of a very different character; and the memorable pre- 
liminary dissertation of Cuvier, which is decidedly at their 
head, is not less remarkable for the variety of new and 
interesting views its presents, than for the general sound- 
ness of its reasoning, and the moderation of its tone. We 
should have hoped that the time for such publications, as 
we have last quoted, was entirely gone by, if-some very 
recent publications did not threaten to take us back again 
to the darker ages of geology.t 





® Svo,p.1% These “Essays,” which originally appeared in 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, are unavoidably 
brought under notice, in considering the history of this sub- 
ject, from their having been referred to with approbation by 
the learned and excellent Dr. Graves. Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch, é&c. 2d. edit. Introduction. 


¢ Such, for example, as, that the eentral parts of the earth 
éontain immense empty cavities—the sweeping denial of the 
agency ef heat in the formation of rocks—the account of the 
mature and properties of the original chaotic fluid—the chemi- 
eal qualities of which, the author speaks of almost as if a por- 
tion of it had, been earefully analyzed and tested by him in his 
laboratory. 

$¢ We may give, as a favourable example, the “ Comparative 
Wetimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies,” by Granville 
Penn, Esq. of which a review, full of the highest praisc, has 


_should have detected the fallacy of the project, or the im- | 


| posture attempted by the projector ? 

' appeared in one of the Scientifie Journals: This work is 
' evidently the production of a gentleman anda scholar, who 
| writes with the best intentions, after reading very largely 
!upen geology, and seeing very little (we really have not any 
H intention to offend) of the actual appearances of the earth; 
| and it is precisely such a book as might have been expected, 
upon a subject where the proportion, or disproportion, of the 
author’s qualifications, ought to hold an inverted order. As 
these pages were going to the press, ‘A. Supplement to the 
Comparative Estimate’ came into our hands, consisting 
chiefly of criticisms on the principal subject of Mr. Buckland’s 
volume, founded on this most extraordinary supposition, that 
the contents of the caves at Kirkdale, and other places, were 
of contemporaneous deposition with the rocks in which they 
oceur, and the caverns themselves produced by the gases 
evolved, during the’putrefaction of the animal bodies, within 
the substance of the strata, while in a state of softness!! 
How any person, who had either seen a cave, or read Mr. 
| Buckland’s book, could form such an hypothesis, we are utterly 
at a loss to conceive. Some of the remarks, however, on the 
Kirkdale evidence, are not undeserving of attention. 


[Zo be continued in our nezt. | 








UNION OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS;— 
AND COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
(Continued from our last publications.] 


It will be perceived from the perusal of a second letter 
of a correspondent, Geographicus, in the Mercury of 
the 28th ult. that there is at least one individual who not 
only withholds his assent to the proposition that a passage 
through the South American Isthmus, would abridge 
the voyage to China and the Indies, but who absolutely 
contends that the present course is much shorter than that 
recommended, 

We have already shown that the proposed junction of 
the two oceans has been recognized as facilitating the navi- 
gation in question by Mr. Jeffreys, geographer to the 
King, the intelligent Alberoni, the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
Mr. Bryan Edwards, and by the scientific Humboldt. 
With such a mass. of authority in our favour, we cannot 
allow our convictions on this point to be outweighed 
by the line-and-rule admeasurements of one or two indi- 
viduals ; and we must, therefore, persist in recommend- 
ing the subject to the serious consideration of our country- 
men, until it be satisfactorily proved that we are advocating 
a mere chimerical project, absurd in theory and unat- 
tainable in practice. 

Tn the account of Paterson’s ill-fated attempts to serve 
his country, by the formation of the Darien Company, we 
find the failure of his project ascribed to jealousy of trade, 
which occasioned the English Parliament to address the 
King against the Scotch speculation, as certain to be de- 
trimental to the East India Company’s interests. This is 
pretty conclusive evidence that the Parliament regarded 
the project with alarm, on account of the importance it 
would give to their northern neighbours. What conse- 
quence the Scotch themselves attached to the plans of Pater- 
son we may ascertain from -the fact that ‘* the nobility, 
gentry, merchants, the people, the royal burghs, and most 
of the other public bodies, subscribed to the Darien loan. 
Young women threw their little fortynes into the stocks; 
widows sold their jointures to get the command of money 
for the same purpose. Almost in an instant £400,000 
were subscribed in Scotland, although it is now known 
that there was not at that time above £800,000. of cash in 
the kingdom. The English people subscribed £300,000, 
and the Dutch and Hamburghers £200,000 more.”* In 
consequence of the decided opposition of our Parliament, 
to which we have just adverted, ‘‘the Dutch, Hamburgh, 
and London merchants withdrew their subscriptions,” and 
the scheme was necessarily abandoned. 

Now, if the projected cut through the South American 
isthmus, which it was the object of this Darien Company 
to effect, is so very absurd and unproductive as our cor- 
respondent ‘Geographicus contends, is it likely, we would 





With this preamble, we proceed to point cut, from Mr. 
| Robinson’s work, some other parts of the South American 
' isthmus where it has been proposed to effect the grand 
junction of the two oceans. 


| «In looking over the excellent maps of Mel!sh and Doctor 
| Robinson, recently published, we perceive that the river called 
| San Juan discharges its waters into the Atlantic Ocean, in the 
province of Costa Rica, about the latitude of 16° 45’ north. 
This noble river has its source in the dake of Nicaragua. The 
bar at its mouth has been generally described as not having 
more than tweive feet water onit. About sixteen years ago an 
enterprising Englishman who casually visited the river, exa- 
mined the different passages over the bar, and discovered one, 
which, although narrow, would admita vessel drawing twenty- 
five fect. It is said that some of the traders to that coast, from 
Honduras, are likewise acquainted with the passage just men- 
tioned, but it has never been laid down on any map; and if 
the Spanish Government had been informed of it, they would, 
conformably to their usual policy, have studiously concealed it, 
After the bar of the San Juan is crossed, there is excellent and 
safe anchorage, in four and six fathoms of water. It is stated 
that there are no obstructions to the navigation of the river ~ 
but what may be easily removed, and at present large brigs 
and schooners sail up the river into the lake. This impor- 
tant fact has been communicated to us by several traders. 
The waters of the lake, throughout its whole extent, are 
from three to eight fathoms in depth. 

“In the lake are some beautiful islands, which, with the 
country around its borders, form a romantie and most en- 
chanting scenery. At its western extremity is a small river, 
which communicates with the lake of Leon, distant about 
eight leagues. From the latter, as well as from Nicaragua, 
there are some small rivers which flow into the Pacific Ocean. 
The distance from the lake of Leon to the ocean is about ¢hir- 
teen miles; and from Nicaragua to the gulf of Papagayo, in the 
Pacific Ocean, is twenty-one miles. The ground between the 
two lakes and the sea is a dead level. The only inequalities 
seen are some isolated conical hills, of voleanicorigin. Thete 
are two places where a canal could be cut with the greatest 
facility: the one from the coast of Nicoya (or, as it is called in 
some of the maps, Caldera) to the lake of Leon, a distance of 
thirteen or fifteen miles; the other from the gulf of Papagayo 
to the lake of Nicaragua, a distance of about twenty-one or 
twenty-five miles. The coast of Nicoya and the gulf of Papagayo 
are free from rocks and shoals, particularly in the gulf, the 
shore of which is so bold that a frigate may anchor within’a 
few yards of the beach.” 

We shall now pass on to notice a brief extract from the 
correspondence between the unfortunate Paterson and the 
Darien Company, enumerating the commercial advan- 
tages which would result from the measure, to the accom- 
plishment of which he intended to dedicate his life and 
fortune. He anticipates that ' 


« Trade will increase trade, and money will beget money, 
and the trading world shall need no more to want work for 
their hands, but will rather want hands fortheir work. Thus 
this door of the seas, and the key of the universe, with any 
thing of a reasonable management, will, of course, enable its 
proprietors to give laws to both oceans, and to become arbi- 
trators of the commercial world, without being liable to the 
fatigues, expenses, and dangers, or contracting the guilt and 
blood of Alexander and Cesar. In all our empires that have 
been any thing universal, the conquerors have been obligéd 
to seek out and court their conquests from afar; but the unt. 
versal force and influence of this attractive magnet, is such, 
as can much more effectually bring empire hdme to its pro- 
prietors’ doors.” 


Takingit, then, for granted, that the project is as prac- 
ticable as its utility is manifest, still it will naturally be 
asked by whose labour is the work to be effected, as the 
expense of transporting British labourers so far would be 
enormous? The answer to this query is supplied by Mr. 
Robinson, who, in the following passage, recommends the 
employment of the natives for that purpose. 

“ Unfold to these beings a new and rational mode of ex- 
istence; offer them moderate wages and comfortable clothing; 
give them personal protection; and allow them the advan. 
tages of a free external and internal commerce, and they will 
soon display a different character. Offer to the view of the 
Indians these blessings, and multitudes would repair to the 
proposed point from all the adjacent countries. Under such 
eircumstances we do not entertain any doubt that twenty, 
thirty, or even fifty thousand Indians would be procured for 
the work in question.” 


[For a letter on this subject, see page 191.] 








* See Dodsley’s Annual Register, 1788, p. 213, 
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Poetrp. 


“VENITE PER ME, CARI AMICI? 


The subject of the following lines is from an affecting 
incident, related in Lady Morgan’s “ Italy.” ? 
Seite 
“ Are you coming for me?” cried the captive maid, 
From her grated window so high; 
“« Are you coming for me?” the lone zephyr said, 
As the gondola swift rowed by. 


And anon as the visions of hope arose, 
Like the lightning they past away; 

And the mourner was left to brood on her woes, 
And weep through the lingering day. 

And yet still as the dashing of oars was heard 
On the vast and silvery sea, 

_ Again at her lattice the maniac appeared, 

And sighed, “‘ Are you coming for me?” 


Ajisd ‘twas love, it was said, that had wrought her care ; 
Anc alas! that a form so bright 

Should the ile of a demon remorseless wear, 
And with perjury faith requite! 


But the mock’ry of fools and the wise man's pain, 
Toa region more blest is gone; 
And love in his purity never again, 
: Ah, never to earth shall return! 


No friends, hapless lady, are coming for thee, 
And vain does that signal implore; 

Thou wav'st thy white hand to the pitiless sea, 
And criest but to ocean’s wild roar. 


But a bark light is bounding, and soon will be heres 
It rocks upon Acheron’s tide; 

And fast it approaches—nay banish that tear, 
For calm on the billow thou'lt ride. 


"It comes from a city than Venice more fam’d, 
On her hundred of isles enthroned ; 

A city whose portals of crysta] are framed, 
And with jewels of price adorned. 

From a city more fair than to mortal eye 
Was e’er given to gaze upon; 

A city whose towers and palaces high, 
Never setting, the sun shines on. 


And no enemy cruel e’er enters there, 
, and no friend bids to friend farewell; 
*Tis the city of bliss where the righteous are, 
. And the blessed eternally dwell! 


And spirits of light thy companions shall be, 
Through bow’rs of elysium that rove; 
See! minist’ring angels are waiting for thee, 

And hark |!—'twas the summons of love ! 
The bark it bounds swift over Acheron's wave, 
And seraphs are hovering near; 
Thy prison-house lofty, fair lady, now leave, 
. The whispers of Duma* I hear. 
" @he has quitted her lofty prison ao dark, 
She has bade cold sorrow adieu ; 
She has sailed far away in that bounding bark, 
And tis heav’n bright opens to view ! 
, : ; 
© Th of Death they call and he calls 
e Angel Duma, r inst 
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¢* The -following lines, which we do not recollect to 

have met with in the public prints, are, as we understand, 
the production of Mr. Thomas Binns of Liverpool: 

ON THE INSTITUTION OF THE LITERARY AND PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF LIVERPOOL, 1812. 


Wuixe war extends his horrid roar, 

From realm to realm—from shore to shore, 
Old Mersey yet, with waves serene, 

Rolls murmuring through a peaceful scene 
The approaching bark’s expanded wings 

No desolating fury brings, 

But with delight the wanderer sees 

Its white sail swelling with the breeze; 

And still, amidst the peopled plain, 

Do Science and the Muse remain. 


A thoughtful band, to win their smile, 
Quit their accustomed cares awhile: 
Profession leaves his technic lore, 
And Commerce rests upon his oar. 


May Science, as in days of old, 

To them her mysteries unfold ; 

As when the admiring world of yore, 
Saw our immortal Nxwron soar: 

Or as when FRANKLIN, honoured sage, 
Instructed and improved the age: 

Or as when Locke himself defined 
The logic of the human mind. 

O! breathe, ye names for ever dear, 

A portion of your spirit here. 


Nor less the Muse her infiuence lend, 
Soft may her varied nutes ascend ; 
Such as when MILTon sung sublime, 
The wonders of commencing time: 
Or such as when, to nature true, 

The changeful Seasons Tuompsom drew ; 
Or such as Cowper’s sacred lays, 
That win to virtue’s holy ways. 
Long may attention’s raptured ear, 
Our Roscor’s tuneful pumbers hear; 
‘The beauties of his native stream, 

At once his pleasure and his theme; 
And long, on Mersey’s peaceful side, 
May Science and the muse abide. 


—>o << -- 


LIBERTY. 





At eve, my footsteps to attend, 
To guard them, and to guide; 

At morn, I ask no other friend— 
My spaniel at my side: 

*Tis guileless truth and free good-w 
That binds him close to me; 

Where’er I rove, he follows still, 
Yet still at liberty. 


Nor would I owe to abject fear, 
The faith he freely gave; 

Spontaneous flows Affection’s tear, 
It never soothes the slave; 

Nor can his sad dejected soul 
Expand witli social glee, — 

When, as the lingering moments roll, 
They bring not liberty. 

But, ob! kind Heaven! let me still 
For captive misery feel, 

And drop a tear for every ill, 
°Tis past my power to heal 

So may I yet possess a friend 
Whom fondness joins to me, 

‘Whose tender love will only end 


” November 25, 1883, 





WRITTEN IN A FIT OF MELANCHOLY. 


Where shall I court my melancholy muse? 
In the deep glen’s buried gloom, 
Where the sunbeams stay not ever, 
Where the deeply-moaning river - 
‘Struggles from the mountain’s womb; 
There, in the still night hour, my lonely seat I'll choose. 


And I will sing unto yon lovely star, 
The only one that shineth here, 
Sparkling beneath each falling wave; 
A taper in a chrystal grave, 
Most beautifully bright and clear; 
And tune my mournful lyre to echoes, murmuring far. 


And from the darkness of yon cavern deep, 
Where human footstep ne’er did tread, 
And where the trickling waters fall ; 
From its black roof and echoing wall, 
I'll hail the spirits of the dead, 
Friends cf my early days, who long have sank in gleep. 
And I will ask of things unknown to man, 
Round which a veil is thickly cast; 
Of realms where none save spirits dwell; 
Of joys in heav’n, ef pains in bell ; 
Of the dark future, and the past; 
Of mighty worlds that rolled, ere this one’s course began. 


And then I'll lay me on my rocky bed, 
And mournfully behold in dreams 
That rush upon my troubled mind, 
The forms, and scenes long left behind; 
Till ’wakened by the vulture’s screams 
I mark his wheeling flight, ’mid cliffs, high o'er my head. 
Liverpool, Nov. 19. x. Y. Z 
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INTRODUCTION TO BLUMAUER’S ANEAS. 





[ORIGINAL TRANSLATION, BY BoMO.] 
= 
In times of yore a hero ran 
To save his life and lumber; 
For dreadful fire and wrath of man 
Broke in upon his slumber. 
#neas was the runner’s name, 
And he ascribed the pother 
All to an apple of, great fame 
Once given to his mother. 


Proud Juno and Minerva had 
Laid claims to competition : 

But Paris, though a giddy lad, 
Defeated their ambition. 

The charms of Venus got the prize, , 
As might have been expected ; 

And both her rivals, in a trice, 
Were grievously affected. 


The winning lady show’d how well 
She lik’d the arbitration; 

Yet dire distress her son befel 
For this gay litigation. 

He, driven by a mighty hand, 

~ With much ado and clatter, 

Compell’d to quit his native land, 

Paid dearly for the matter. 


He sav’d his dad, and this I call 
An act of pious glory: 
Which is, to take it all in all, 
The best part of the story. 
His wife and chattels fared worse,’ 
When Troy, infatuated, 
Was sack’d by a tremendous horse, 
As will be soon related. . 


The original is made attractive by several typographical 
eivbellishnients: for insta there is an engraving of the 
celebrated horse, in all its glory, as it is hauled along by the 
inhabitants; and the daughters of King Priam are particu- 
larly conspicuous for their zeal: they have joined their gar- 
ters, in order to give a good pull themselves.—olus is repre- 
sented peeping out of his grotto, surrounded by the winds, 
under the form of full-grown boys with inflated cheeks, who 








J ‘| support their hands on their knees, and are ready to begin at 
With life and liberty. | a 


the first nod of their master. Juno pays a visit to the latter 
OD & Most magnificent cloud, which is drawn by her peqaock. 
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: remarks on this subject, and particularly as to the giving 
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WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

This day is published, the fifteenth edition, revised and im- 

proved, with upwards of 100 striking Engravings, price 

10s. 6d. bound, and 123s. calf Si 

AE HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD, 

and of the three Krncpoms or Nature, described ac- 
cording to the best and latest Authorities, 

By the v. C. C. CLARK. 

The Ancients boasted of their seven Wonders of the World ; 
but this Work will prove that the Moderns may boast of their 
100 Wonders. To describe these fully and faithfully is the 
object of this volume; and it has been universally felt and 
acknowledged that a more interesting and instructive Book 
never appeared in any age and country. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Waitrakger, 13, Ave-Maria-lane, 
and to be had of all Booksellers. : 

Also, of the same size and price, ; 

The WONDERS of the HEAVENS, displayed in popular 
Lectures, and in sixty superb Engravings;, in all respects a 
worthy companion to the Wonpsrs of the Worzp, by the 
same Author. 








BIOGRAPHY RENDERED A PRACTICAL OBJECT OF 
SYSTEMATIC EDUCATION. 

Biography, or the Science of Human Life, the important 
knowledge of which has been hitherto attained imper- 
fectly and vaguely, by desultory reading, is reduced to a 
system of exact study, and adapted to the practical use of 
Schools, by the two STEN ACT ‘. 

1. HE BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS BOOK, contain- 

ing 500 Lives of the most eminent Persons of ail 

Ages, Countries, and Classes, arranged in elegant Lessons 

for every day in the Pha with ] 50 Portraits, 7s. 

Y J. GOLDSMITH, 

Author of the ‘‘Grammar of Geography,” the ‘ Geo- 
graphical Copy Books,” &c. &e. 

2. FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS and EXERCISES on 
the Facts and Anecdotes in the preceding volume, printed in 
athick post Copy Book, with wide spaces for the Answers, 
price 23. with a key for the use of Tutors, price nine-pence. 

Printed for G, and W. B. WaiTTAKEr, Ave-Maria-lane, an 
to be had of all Booksellers. 


‘ BECKFORD ON HUNTING. 
This day is published, elegantly printed in 8vo. on fine wove 
paper, Uiustrated with numerous Cuts, price 14s. in boards, 

a Now Edition of ; i x 

HOUGHTS on FOX and HARE HUNTING; ina 
Series of Letters toa Friend. By Peter Becxrorp, Esq. 

The Pablishers beg leave respectfully to recommend the 
present Edition of Mr. Beckford’s valuable Work to the notice 
of Sporting Gentlemen, which will be found to surpass all 
preceding Fditions in elegance of paper, printing, and illus- 
tration. The Author’s Notes, also, which have long been 
omitted, are here introduced, and render this Edition pecu- 
Nagty Sésinabic. 

“Mr. Beckford, in his bodk entitled ‘ Thoughts on Hunt- 
ing,’ has so well described our present practice of Hunting, 
and given such solid and rational advice on the subject, that 
his Treatise has, from the date of its publication, become a 

eral Text Book: indeed, all +e that delight in Field 
ris, should be in possession of it.” 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Paternoster- 
row; where also may be had, 

An ESSAY on HUNTING; in which a great variety of most 

rtant Information. is communicated under the heads— 
Hunting, Lawfulness, Benefits, Pleasure, Pastime, Game, 
Scent, Hounds, the Horse, Huntsman, S ity, &e. Third 

Edition. In 8vo. 7s. boards, or in 4to..12s. 
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Chit Chat. 


Anecdote af Bishop Robinson.—In the reign of Queen 
Anne, different articles of plate belonging to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, having successively been. missed, 
the suspicion fell on a young man of good family, but 
dissipated habits, whose apartment being searched, imple- 
ments of coinage were found, and with them a number of 
ajlver coins, half-crowns in particular, the workmanship of 
his own mint. The culprit-fled, or was humanely suffered 
to withdraw, and was not heard of for along time. <At 
Utrecht, however, Bishop Robinson repeatedly observed a 
common soldier sitting pensively at a door opposite to his 
own lodging, and uniformly employed in ing the same 
book, which was of small size. After some time he sent 
a servant for the young man who very reluctantly obeyed 
the summons, and with still greater difficulty was prevailed 
upon to show the book, which turned out to be a Greek 
Testament. This circumstance excited the Bishop’s curio- 
sity as well as compassion ; but it was not till after several 
interviews that he could extort a confession of the whole 
truth. The young soldier was the coiner who had fled. 
The Bishop next applied himself to the conscience of his 

and when. satisfied of bis sincere penitence, 
ardained and collated him to a benefice, He died young 
but not before he had made restitution to the college. 


‘4 Blind Traveller.—Mr. James Hoffnan, a man who 
has been blind since he was twelve years of age, arrived at 
Irkutz, in Siberia, on September 16th. He set out from 
England without any sepresne, and accomplished the 
almost, for him, inconceivable of travelling to Siberia 
quite alone. What is more extraordinary is, that he speaks 

















hardly any other language than English. He takes a 
guide from one town to another, and writes down every 
thing that he can learn with a machine invented in 
England, and adopted in many schools. At Irkutz he 
experienced great pleasure at finding some of his country- 
men with whom he could converse familiarly about the 
place and the animals. He is-said to be about 30 years 
of age, with an agreeable and intelligent countenance.— 
French paper. 











The Housewife. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


<P - 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I cannot help feeling rather amused at the petu- 
lance of J. B. in your last Kaleidoscope, as to the failings 
of female servants; and though I admit there is a deal 
of Mother Eve about some of them, yet I am not for con- 
demning them altogether, as your correspondent seems to 
do; but rather think, with you, that a little more of the 
milk of human kindness in masters and mistresses, rather 
than that hauteur with which they are frequently treated, 
would have a natural tendency to make them grateful 
and honourable. As to faults of temper, we all of us have 
them ; and we have no more right to expect faultlessness 
in them, than we havea right to set up ourselves as models 
of perfection. I have often wondered that masters and 





a | mistresses, generally, do not see the propriety of treating 


female servants, particularly, wi:h more affection and 
respect. Let it it be remembered, that there is but a link 
between ourselves and them in the. chain of society; and 
if they are our servants, and ought to obey,—we, too, are 
their guardians, and @ught to cherish and, next to our 
children, if they behave well, they have a right to our pro- 
tection and our love. I have observed, that the higher 
individuals rank in society (as a general rule) the more 
kind and civil they are to their servants ; and I have often 
thought, if it was my lot to be a servant, I would much 
rather be the menial of a man or a woman of rank, than 
of atradesman. Excuse my aristocratical taste; but I 
really have seen what I thought better usage, from what 
are called the great, to their inferiors, than from persons 
in more humble life. I should suspect your correspondent 
must keep many female servants; and, if he does, I 
sympathize with him, and would advise him to reduce 
the number as much as possible; because a great num- 
ber will be a great evil, whilst one will, of course, be a 
minor evil, and that minor evil, by good example and 
kindness, may even be rendered a great good. My mother 
(and she was a good old woman) always thought duties 
reciprocal betwixt masters and mistresses and servants ; 
indeed, she carried her benevolent ideas still further, for 
she really thought families much indebted to good servants 3+ 
and she had but three female servants during her whole 
life; two whilst she was having a numerous family of 
children, one of whom died after twenty-four years’ 
servitude; and the other got married after twenty years’ 
servitude each. I do at the same time admit that 
these are rare cases, and that such servants are nut 
to be met with every day; indeed, I know by expe- 
rience they are not. But there are certain duties of prin- 
ciple or honour, as well as law; and I would not give a 
farthing for a man who merely restricted his conduct to 
the law of the land, and thought he did enough when he 
fulfilled the law; because, if this was the case, we should 
shut the door against benevolence, and all the feelings 
which honour and uplift our nature. So, with respect 
to servants, we ought not to think, because we pay them 
their wages, and find them meat and drink, and perhaps 
a coarse bed in a comfortless attic, to lie on, that 
we are doing all our duty. No, no, there is more due 
from us to good servants. Let us lay our hands to our 
hearts, and say, ** Are we doing to these servants as we 
would wish to be done by, had Providence pleased to cast 





our lot amongst servants instead of masters.” Your own 


of characters to servants, and which is sometimes rendered 
delicate and difficult, are so pertinent that I will close this 
letter with this remark,—that persons frequently changing 
their servarits are liable and likely to get bad ones; for 
good servants will not offer themselves to places where 
they know there have been repeated changes: for they 
think, and justly, that it betrays something ‘‘ rotten in 
the state of Denmark,” that is to say, that there are faults 
at home. Yours, &c. R. D. 
Manchester, Nov. 28, 1823. 


I have known folks who have been pestered with bad 
servants, or at least who were dissatisfied with those they 
had, find consolation (as well as labour) by doing their 
work themselves, or with the addition of a charwoman 
once a week; and it might be well for those who are .so 
bad to please, to try this experiment. If we were to carry 
the horse or the ass’s load now and then, it would teach 
us to load them with moderation; and if we were to 
change places with’ our servants occasionally, we should 
fearn mercy and forbearance. 
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DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
~_- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,—I cannot but deem the attack of your correspondent 
J. B. on the character of female servants, both illiberal and 
unjust: illiberal, because he has made his appeal to the 
public, at a tribunal where they have little chance of meet- 
ing him in argument; and unjust because his charge con- 
sists of an indiscriminate attack against the whole frater- 
nity, or rather sisterhood. 

Although, therefore, I have not received a retaining fee 
on this occasion, I come forth a spontaneous advocate. [ 
have lived long, travelled far, heard much, and thought 
on this subject. I have often had the misfortune to have 
my ears bored with complaints against servants, and I have 
sometimes imagined that if I could descend from the par- 
lour into the kitchen, and like a fly perch unseen on the 
tea-fable there, I should have them assailed with still 
louder vociferations against masters and mistresses, and 
probably with equal truth. 

I can remember, Sir, when servants were viewed as an 
integral part of a family ; when pains were taken to pro- 
mote their comfort and to enforce on their minds the great 
principles of religious and moral obligation, and to con- 
sider them as made of the same flesh and blood as our- 
selves. But increasing wealth, and its consequence, in- 
creasing pride, have, in modern times, placed a wider 
barrier between the ranks of society than formerly. This 
has served to generate @ spirit of selfishness in servants, 
kwhich was formerly unknown, and has, in some degree, 
destroyed that attachment to a family, and integrity in its 
domestic concerns, which made life go on harmoniously. 
Servants then would grow grey-headed under one roof, 
and a mutual friendship subsisted between them and their 
masters and mistresses, which was delightful to witness : 
many such instances I can adduce from personal knowledge, 
if necessary. Alexander. Pope erected a tomb to such a 
servant, and some such are still found. As J. B. speaks 
of himself, I may be excused for egotism also: forty years 
and upwards have I had servants at command ; some of 
them have proved most exemplary characters, esteemed 
and respected highly. We have, indeed, met with such 
as J. B. describes; but even to those I have found kind 
expostulations, or even, occasionally, stern reproof, when 
administered in a proper spirit, operate a surprising 
change: in short, my experience of the world has con~ 
vinced me, that good masters and mistresses will go a 
great way to make good servants; although I fear the 
converse of this proposition will not be found to hold 
equally good. I remember a family anecdote quite 
to the present. purpose:—A mild husband, who had 
listened long and patiently to the complaints-of his wife, 
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who was somewhat of a termagant, was one morning at 
breakfast arnoyed with the usual topic. He sat silent 
until his loving spouse said she thought she must send 
into Yorkshire, to try to get a good servant from thence. 
**No don’t, my dear,” said her husband. ‘* Why not, 
my dear ?” replied she. ‘* Because,” said he, ‘* she will 
have such a great distance to go back.”—-What followed 
is not necessary to detail. 

I hope your correspondent will not mistake me: I am 
far from being the advocate of profligacy in servants, or 
of want of probity in mistresses in giving characters. But 
I do feel fully convinced, that many of the complaints 
against servants, if traced to their true sources, would be 
found to originate in the contumely, overbearingness, or 
impetuosity of those whose superior attainments and 
stations in life should make them guardians over their 
domestics—a system which would find its own reward; 
for it may be considered as an incontrovertible maxim, 
that there is no method so likely to obtain an influence 
over the human heart as by taking an interest in its con- 
eerns. PRO. 

. Liverpool, Dec. 2, 1823. 








FEMALE SERVANTS. 


—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$1r,—As fou admitted 7. B.’s complaint last week, please 
to admit mine. I have been married nearly the same num- 
ber of years, and had nearly the same number of servants 
as he mentions, till we found we had got such a character 
for changing, that not a good one would apply for the 
place, and we were actually forced for half a year to keep 
the last one (who was little better than a Poll disorderly) 
in order to regain our own lost character.—If you, Mr. 
Editor, can recommend us a servant who is both good and 
eheap, much nearer perfection than ourselves, and who 
will, nevertheless, put up with all kinds of scornful treat. 
ment, we shall be much obliged to you. H. 








Method for fi 
into a kettle ~ hot —, any —— 
green peas; an after just letting them boil up, pour them 
into a colander. When the liquor has drained off, pour 
them into a large thick cloth, cover them with another, 
make them quite dry, and set them once or twice in a cool 
oven to harden a little; after which, put them into paper 
bags, and hang them up in the kitcken for use. To prepare 
them when wanted, they are to be first soaked well for 
an hour or more, and then put into warm water and 
boiled with a little butter.— American paper. 


eserving Pcas green for winter.—Put 
of fresh shelled 





Cement.—To half a pint of milk put an equal quantity 
of vinegar, in order to curdle it; then separate the curd 
from the whey, and mix the whey with the whites of four 
or five eggs; add a little quick lime, through a sieve, 
until it has acquired the consistence of a thick paste. 
With this cement broken vessels and cracks of all de- 
scriptions may he mended. 


Winter Congh—The tollowing prescription for a Con- 
stitutional or Winter Cough, was obtained from Sir Wm. 
Knighton, Bart.: Take of almond emulsion, 7} ounces; 
syrup of white poppies, oxymel of squills, of each two 
drachms; compound powder of gum tragacanth, one 
drachm. Two table spoonful to be taken frequently. 


THe BWouguet. 


** ] have here.only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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lent purpose in Perth, Dundee, Montrose, and Abérdeen. 
Already a sermon has been preached in Edinburgh, and 
a liberal collection obtained for this object, and a private 
subscription has likewise been made, which has already 
made such progress, that the individuals who have inte- 
rested themselves entertain the strongest hopes that their 
object will be carried into effect in the course of next 
summer. 

The public are perhaps by no means aware how loudly 
this exertion is called for. The St. Kilda Islands are the 
property, and the only property of a gentleman at present 
in the military service of the India Company. The whole 
rental of the islands, which is paid in feathers, fulmar’s 
oil, and a small quantity of wool, scarcely exceeds one 
hundred per annum. It cannot be expected that the pro- 
prietor can spare any large proportion of this small income 
to be laid out for the accomodation of the clergyman. It 
consequently t an object highly deserving the at- 
tention of the benevolent, when such ample provisions are 

mring forth fér the guidance and instruction of the 
heothen abroad, that the inhabitants of St. Kilda, the re- 
metest of the British Isles, should not be allowed to remain 
in utter ignorance, which it is too much to be feared, is 
very nearly their actual state at this present moment. 

For nearly a century past, the number of inhabitants 
has varied very little from one hundred. 1n 1733, the 
Laird of Harris, to whom St. Kilda then belonged, mor- 
tified a sum of money, the interest of which, £16 13s. 4d. 
was destined for the support of a missionary in St. 
Kilda. This salary the Society for propagating Christian 
Knowledge augmented to £25, and on this pittance a 

erson resided for many years in St. Kilda. But it may 
be judged with how little effect, when a short time ago, 
only one individual of the whole inhabitants could read 
a single word, and but one only could speak English, 
which he was taught along with the elegant accomplish- 
ment of playing on the fiddle, by the missionary. 

The Society considered it high. time to interfere; the 
missionary has been allowed to retire on his full salary, 
and £50 per annum has been appropriated by that body, 
to be bestowed on a new clergyman ; but before any in- 
dividual can be my goed to take possession of his charge, 
a residence must provided, not only for him, but ac- 
commodation for public worship and education. 

It is for this purpose we call the attention of our coun- 

men to this subject ; of our brother publishers in those 
districts where the case of the poor St. Kildans is likely 
to be set forth, we entreat the favour of their making the 
above particulars known, for the truth and accuracy of 
which we hold ourselves responsible; but we may add, as 
a corroboration of what we have said above, that out of 
12 Gaelic bibles which a gentleman carried with him in 
1818, to give away to the poor people, he brought 11 back, 
one person only being capable of using them. 





—————— 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


— 


A professional gentleman, who visited Pitcairn’s Island 
in December last, has communicated the following par- 
ticulars: 

At the above-mentioned period there were residing on 
the island 54 persons, of whom 49 were the offspring of 
the mutineers of the Bounty. Seven of the young men 
were married, having in all 27 children, of whom 23 were 
under 10 years of age. John Adams presides as a patriarch 
over this interesting population. To the utmost of his 
power he has endeavoured to train them up in the prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue, and they appear to approach 
nearer to the state of primeval innocence and simplicity 
than perhaps any other community. Their condition pre- 
sents a delightful picture of social happiness. The bible 
is their directory. Most of them who are above ten years 
of age can read it. A considerable portion of their. time 
is employed in offering up praises to the Almighty. Nearly 
the whole of the sabbath is spent in prayer, singing, and 
reading the holy scriptures. Every morning, at four 
o’clock, they assemble in their respective habitations, for 


Monratcne. | family worship, when an appropriate psalm is sung. At 
11, all the families meet together on-a green, in the front 
ST KILDA of their dwellings, when John Adams reads prayers, and 
S portions of the scriptures, and one or two psalms are sung. 
(irom the Gaiadosion Mercury.) Before sunset, they thus assembleagain. Afterwards they 
ieee have family prayer, sing the evening hymn, and retire to 
Our readers would observe in our last paper that a | rest. 5 
charity sermon hed at Gl . for the} This little island is extremely healthy, and produces, 


nm s 
purpose of raising a subscription for building a place of 
worship and instruction, and a ‘residence for : aenpein 
in the remote islands of St. Kilda; and we are happy to 
hear that sermons are to be preached for the same benevo- 





with very little labour, all the necessaries of life, and some 
of its luxuries. Thescenery where this interesting portion 
of the human race have fixed their habitations, is described 


as peculiarly picturesque and beautiful. 





From this remote, and in various ee desirable 
spot, anxiety, liowever, is not excluded. The number of 
ships which touch at the island, both English and Ameri. 
can, is now much more. numerous than formerly. John 
Adams is apprehensive that this may lead to an intercourse 
with strangers, who impelled chiefly by curiosity oc. 
casionally visit this little colony and his people, injurious 
to their morals and happiness. Although possessing con- 
siderable physical strength, with the use of his faculties 
entire, he is yet sensible of his advanting age, and feels 
desirous, as do also the adult portion of his large family, 
that an individual, of weight and excellence of character, 
to acquire over the people a personal influence at once just 
and beneficial, should settle in the island during his life. 
time. The plans such an individual might form for pro. 
moting the education, religious improvement, and social 
welfare of the people, John Adams would second with 
all the influence which he himself derives from their con- 
firmed attachment and affectionate veneration. 

It is the desire of Mr. Adams and his people that the 
— who may settle on the island with these views should 

an Englishman, a minister, and that he should be sent 
out under the sanction of the London Missionary Society. 

As, however, the interesting people who thus require 
the intervention of the society, do not fall within the re- 
cognized sphere of its operations, the directors cannot 
pledge themselves to contribute towards the expenses, 
either of equipment or maintenance, on behalf of any 
person going out, as proposed, under the sanction of the 
society; but they hereby engage to exert themselves to 
procure for such person, and (if married) for his wite a 
free passage to Pitcairn’s Island. 





WITCHCRAFT IN INDIA. 
LFrom Sir J. Malcolm’s ‘* Memoir of Central India.” 


i 

The belief in witchcraft is common to all India, but it 
prevails in an extraordinary degree in Central India. 
From the most learned Brahmin to the lowest Bheel, all 
share in this superstition; the consequences of which have 
been, and are, too fatal to those who are its objects and 
victims, to.admit of its being passed over without a slight 
notice. 

The idea entertained of Dhakuns, or witches, is, that 
certain women (generally the old and wrinkled) are en- 
dowed with a limited supernatural power, which, though 
it does not enable them to see imto futurity, or to obtain 
what they wish, empowers them, with the aid of their 
familiar, or Bheer, and by their incantations, to inflict 
pains, diseases, or death, upon human beings, or animals, 
as they may desire to gratify their malice or resentment. 
The common mean to which they are believed to have 
resorted, to accomplish their vengeance, is, causing the 
gradual decay of the liver of the person. or animal they 
wish to destroy. Their power of witchcraft exists on the 
14th, 15th,.and 29th of every month. It is also very 
strong during certain periods of the year, particularly 
nine, days before the Dusserah feast ; but the Dewally is 
the time when they have most power. At other periods, 
Dhakuns appear, dress, talk, and eat, like other women ; 
but, when the fit is on them, they are sometimes seen 
with their eyes glaring red, their hair dishevelled and 
bristled, while their head is often tossed round in a strange 
convulsive manner. On the nights of these days they are 
believed to go abroad, and after casting off their garments, 
to ride upon tigers and other wild animals; and if they 
desire to go upon the water, the alligators come, like 
the beasts of the forest, at their call, and they disport in 
rivers and lakes on their backs till near dawn of day, 
about which period they always return home, and assume 
their usual forms and occupations. Such absurd belief 
would not merit mention, did not the numerous murders 
(they ean be called by no other name) which it annually 
produces, force it into notice. It is calculated, and on 
tolerable data, that, within the last thirty years, above a 
thousand women have been put to death as witches in 
this country, of whom a very large proportion have 
perished by the orders of Zzlim Singh, regent of Cotah, 
who, with all his extraordinary talent, is remarkable for 
his weak, childish superstition —_ this point. His re- 
putation has gone far to confirm the belief of others, and, 
in several late murders of supposed witches, his example 
has been brought forward, while the acknowledged su- 
periority of his understanding has been urged as an in- 
allible proof of the existence of sorcery, and of its guilty 
supernatural agents. The usual mode of proving whether 
an accused woman is a witch, is through a religious men- 
dicant of low tribe, who is termed a Bhopah, and is be- 
lieved to have the talent of discovering those who have: 
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he latent power of sorcery ;but,: generally, for a woman 
of a village to be old: and haggard, and. bad tempered, is 
sufficient to make suspicion tall upon her. Ifa man, his 
wile, or child, or any of his cattle, remain long in ‘bad 
health, or die suddenly, and any old woman is supposed 
to have an ill will against him or his family, she is seized, 
and red spepper is stuffed intowher eyes: if this process 
does not produce tears, the unfortunate creature Is con- 
demned ; ‘sometimes she is flogged with the branches of 
the nux vomica, or! with the root of the palma christi, 
or castor-oil plant; and if\these: (after other stripes have 
failed) makeher calli out, she is»deemed -a sorceress, for 
they alone can inflict pain upon such a:being. On other 
occasions, the witch is tied na bag and thrown into a 
ool, where. sinking! is tiie only proof of her innocence. 
it her straggles keep her afloat, she is inevitably con- 
@emned arid punished, either. by being obliged to drink 
the water used. by tire leather-dressers, which is a degra- 
dation from caste, or by having her nose cut off, or being 
put to death. 





REVIVIANA. 

HitRo COSMOGHRAPHIE; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in EXS4AY ES, and 
CHARACTERS, By Dr Ino. Earnie. The 
Enghit Edtviwon, London: printed by R. D. for 
JP. C. 1664. 

{coNTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 
—>—— 


39. A Deraracren is-one of a more cun- 
ning and active envy, wherewith he gnaws 
not foolishly himself, but throwes it abroad, 
and would have it blister others. He is com- 
monly some weak-parted fellow, and worse 
minded, yet is strangely ambitious to match 
others, not by mounting their worth, but 
bringing them down with his Tongue to his 
Hie is indeed like the red 
Dragon that pursued the Woman, for when 
he cannot overreach another, he opens his 
mouth, and throws a flood after to drown 
him. You cannot anger him worse, then to 
doe well, and he hates you more bitterly for 
this, then if you had cheated him of his pa- 
trimony with your own discredit.—He is 
alwayes slighting the general opinion, and 
wondring why such and such men should be 
anplauded. Commend a good Divine, he cries 
Postilling ; a Philologer, Pedantry ; a Poet, 
Ryming ;' a Schoolman, dull wrangling ; a 
sharp conceit, Bayishnesse ; an honest man, 
Plausibility. He comes to public things, not 
to learn, but to catch; and if there be but 
one sofcecisme, that’s all he carrries away. He 
looks on all things with a prepared sowrenesse, 
and is still furnish’d with a Pish before hand, 
or some musty proverb that disrelishes all 
things whatsoever. If the fear of the com. 
pany make him second a commendation, it is 
like a Law Writ, alwayes with a clause of 
exception, or to smooth the way to some 
greater scandal], Tle will grant you some- 
thing, and bate more; and this bating shall in 
conclusion take away all he grants. His 
speech concludes still with an Oh dut, and’ 
I could wish one thing amended; and. this one 
thing shall be enough to deface all his former 
commendations., He will be very inward 


own poornesse, 


XUM 


‘hold my peace. 


with a man to fish some bad out of him, and 
make his slanders hereafter more authentick, 
when it is said a friend repeated it. He will 
invegle you to naughtinesse, to get your good 
name into his clutches, and make you drunk 
to. show you reeling. He passes the more 
plausiily, because all men have a snatch of 
his humour, and it is thought freenesse, which 
is malice. If he can say nothing of a man, 
he will seem to speak riddles, as if he could 
tell strange stories if he would: and when he 
hath rackt his invention to the uttermost, he 
ends: But [ wish him well, and therefore must 
He is alwayes listning and 
enquiring after men, and suffers not a Cloak 
to passe by him unexamin’d. In brief, he is 
one that hath lost all good himself, and is 
loth to find it in another. 

40. A Ras Manis a man tov quick for 
hiotself: one whose actions put a leg still 
before his judgment, and out-run it. Every 
hot fancy or passion is the signall that sets 
bin forward: and his reason comes still in the 
rear. Qne that has brain enough, but not 
patience to digest a businesse, and stay the 
leisure of asecond thought. All deliberation 
is to him a kind of sloth, and freezing of 
action, and it shal! burn him rather then take 
cold. He is alwayes resolv'd at first thinking, 
and the ground he goes upon is hap what may. 
Thus he enters not, but throwes himeelf vio- 
lently upon all things, and for the most part 
is as violently upon ail off again: and as an 
obstinate / will was the preface to his under- 
taking : so his conclusion is commonly J would 
I had noi, for such men seldom doe anything 
that they are not forc’d to take in pieces 
again, and are so much further off from doing 
it, as they have done already. His friends 
are with him as his Physicians, sought to onely 
in his sicknesse, and extremity, and to help 
him out of that mire he hath plung’d himself 
into, for in the suddennesse of his passions 
he would hear nothing, and now his ill suc- 
cesse hath allay'd him, he heares too late. 
He is a man still swayed with the first reports, 
and no man more in the power of a pick- 
thank then he. He is one will fight first, and 
then expostulate; condemn first, and then 
examine. He loses his friend in a fit of 
quarrelling, and in a fit of kindnesse undoes 
himself; and then curses the occasion drew 
this mischief upon him, and cryes God mercy 
for tt, and curses again. His Repentance is 
meerly a rage against himself, and he does 
something in itself to be repented again. He 
is a man whom fortune must go against much 
to make him happy, for had he been suffer'd 
his own way, he had been undone, 

(Tobe continued. ) 





Correspentente. 





[SEB A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.} 





TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—Having heen informed of the curious circum. 
stance, that a shilling fixed to a piece of silk, and sus- 
pended from the hand into a tumbler, would strike’ the 
hour of the day, I resolved to try the experiment, though 
at the same time I did not credit it. It was conducted -in 
the following manner :—To a piece of dark silk, about a 
foot long, a shilling was fustened, the contrary end of 
which being held betwixt the finger and thumb, and the 
shilling suspended into the centre of a flint tumbler, at 
about the height of six or seven inches, the top of the 
shilling being a little below the level of the glass, andthe 
arm at the same time supported and held in a perfectly 
steady and fixed position. In a few moments the shilling 
began to move in a manner similar to the pendulum of a 
clock, and continued to increase in velocity until it struck 
the side of the glass eleven times, that being the hour at 
which the experiment was made; after this it was repeated 
the clock round, and the resuit was invariably the same, 
and though it would perhaps be some time ere it struck 
the whoie number, yet the motion of the shilling would 
not cease until the whole had been indicated, when in a 
few moments it would become quite still, and then re- 
maining so fur a short space would repeat the phenome- 
non. Any metal or even glass will produce the same 
effect, and the larger the surface of suspended metal ex- 
posed, the sooner the effect is produced, consequently, an 
half-crown piece acts better than a shilling. 

The cause of this phenomenon I conceive to be electrie 
attraction exerted between the metal and the glass, but 
why its movements should be regulated to the precise hour 
of the day I cannot possibly account for; but perhaps, 
among the numerous readers of your valuable publication, 
there may be some who may give a more philosophical ex- 
planation of this wonderful phenomenon. The inser. 
tion of the above in your paper will mucli oblige 


JUNIUS CHIRURGICUS, 
Liverpool, Nov. 22, 1823. 





DARIEN. 


(Continued from our former publications.) 
—p— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—-I bring forward, in support of the utility of 
acut through Darien, and of shortening the passage to 
the East Indies, Mr. Jeffreys, the King’s geographer, Ros 
binson, the American, Humboldt, the celebrated traveller, 
the editors of the Liverpoot Mercury, Paterson, the ens 
lightened Scotchman, who spent years in considering the 
subject,—and the Marquis of T'wecdale, Lord Stair, Mr. 
Johnston, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, the flower of 
the Scottish nobility and gentry, the people of England, 
the Hollanders, and the town of Hamburgh, who patro« 
nized Paterson’s plan, and subscribed to it. I consider it 
more prudent to rely on the * coolness and solidity of 
judgment of the above-named gentlemen and nations, than 
to put any trust in the calculations of Geographicus. 
When the public shall refuse to give credit to the testi« 
monies of these living gentlemen and departed worthies, 
for ** coolness and solidity of judgment” on this subject, 
I will bow submissive, and fall with them. They have 
pointed tothe Indies, by way of Darien, and I have merely 
requested the public to look towards that quarter, because 
I thought that the time which would be favourable to the 
expedition was close at hand. I hope the nation wilk 
engage init. If what appeared in the Mercury, under 
the head, ‘* Short cut to India” (and which is so unpala- 
table to Geographicus ) should be the means of reviving 
this grand project, and cause it to be put into execution, IF 


* See the end of the letter from Geographicus in the Mere 








cury Of Nov. 28. 
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shall rejoice, and take a small portion of credit to myself ; GAME OF BANDY. | : tulle, tied in front by a bow-of white satin ribbon = short 
just as much as the common soldier does when he fires the a full sleeve, set in a satin band ; Lars 44 semper corded 
bomb, which, pointed by the hand of an able engineer, - 40 THE EDITOR. satin a pommecengye cab 3 of pe bows gh 
falls upon the enemy's magazine, and blows it up. I Sin,—You will, no doubt, recollect an old correspondent. satin ribbon, support fulness sleeve ; corded 
s , rile on the subject of this-dangerous amusement. Indeed, I | satin. ceiniure; rosette of corded leaves behind, with a 
might then say, with a knowing-one of old, ** Pergama | find myself become an annual complainant. 1 know not | highly- t steel buckle in the centre. The skirt ie 
under what auspices the periodical commencement of this med two flounces of deep blond lace, arranged 


tam vici, cum vinci posse corgi.” Geagraphicus says “* my 
public spirit is to be commended.” I beg leave to decline 
actepting the aid of his exertions to help me on to noto- 
riety. ‘* Con las mias me contento, tales quales ellas son,” 
as a celebrated traveller in Spain once said. 








Vow. 30, 1823. Cc. W. 
scniipieumnsapinsiaceapiasiavamiaiaia 
DANGEROUS STATE OF CHIMNEYS; &c. 
—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—Three fatal warnings; in three successive years, 
have the inhabitants of Liverpool received, to admonish 
them of the necessity of procuring an act of parliament, 
appointing district surveyors to superintend all new build- 
ings, and to examine the state of the chimneys in this 
extensive commercial town. Whoever perambulates its 
streets and lanes, with a view to examine the buildings, 
must observe the ill-constructed chimneys; and instead of 
feeling surprise at the accidents which have occurred, will 
feel astonishment that they have not been ten times more 
humerous. In ancient Rome, the life of a citizen was 
guarded with a sacred care, and Britain, by that admi« 
rable appointment, the coroner’s inquest, recognizes the 
game praiseworthy principle in legislation. It requires 
only the determination and perseverance of one respectable 
individual to bring the subject before the proper authori- 
ties to accomplish it. Whoever shall undertake it will 
merit well of his fellow-townsmen and of the British 


Bation. V. P. A. EL 
Liverpool, , 
ee 
MARINE BAROMETERS. 
i 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—It will sometimes happen that the barometer 
exhibits appearances by no means corresponding with the 
atmospherical phenomena which succeed such symptoms. 
‘Thus the weather will occasionally be foul, although the 
barometer is gradually rising, and fair when the mercury 
is as regularly subsiding: in short, the connexion between 
the rise and fall of the barometer is so anomalous, or so 
little understood, that many persons have somewhat too 
hastily concluded that the Torricellian tube is little better 
than a philosophical toy, inapplicable to any useful pur- 
pose. This is, however, a great mistake, as there is one 
of the most important meteorological phenomena which 
the barometer seldom fails to announce, and which if duly 
watched, may often be the means of saving human lives, 
especially at sea. Whenever the mercury is found to sink 
with unusual rapidity, or to fall through a larger portion 
of the tube than usual, it is next to certain that a storm 
ot hurricane is at hand, the violence of which is propor- 
tionate to the rapidity with which the mercury has sub- 
sided, or the extent of its fall. 

I never recollected a more striking illustration of this fact, 
than on the night of Wednesday last. When I reached 
home soon after ten ©’clock, the wind was moderate, and 
the stars shining brightly; but the mercury in my baro- 
meter had fallen so unusually since I had left home, that 
I took these precautions which fatal experience has proved 
to be so necessary, under similar circumstances. 

The movement of the mercury on that afternoon and 
evening was eo remarkable, that any mariner at sea pos- 
sessed of a marine barometer, must have been apprized of 
the coming storm, perhaps too in time to run into some 
effectual place of shelter. 

It i¢ with the view of recommending these most useful 
appendages to a ship’s cabin that I have addressed you 
on this subjects for, whateve? may be their utility on 
shore, at sea their indications may often be the means of 
— lives and properties of our fellow-men.— 
‘ remain your friend, @ 





nuisance is regulated, but I have noticed for several years, 
that, shortly after the appointment of each Mayor of the 


town, the young rogues commence their destructive opera The 


tions. 

The immediate predecessor of our present excellert Chief 
Magistrate did certainly take some steps towards putting an 
end to it; but, as it appears, without effect, for the disorder 
is now as prevalent as ever, and calls for the application of an 
effectual remedy. A few days prior to each fifth of November, 
the walls are placarded with a prohibition against exhibiting 
fireworks, in commemoration of the sham plot of that day. 
I hope the proper authorities will issue a similar notice against 
this practice, and follow it up by making an example of all 
subsequent offenders; and I doubt not, that the Chief Con- 
stable of Toxteth-park will see the necessity of adopting simi- 
lar measures in that township.® 

That the mischief arising from the improper use of fire- 
works is (when it does occur) more disastrous in its effects 
than what may be expected to result from a game of bandy, 
may be presumed; but, I will venture to assert, that for one 
instance of damage by the former, twenty may be adduced 
against the latter, many of them of very serious import.: If 
the danger to be apprehended from this recreation should be 
disputed or underrated by any one, I beg you will exhibit to 
him the piece of wood I send you herewith, being an oak tree- 
nai] end, which was the object of fierce contention between 
two detachments of juvenile warriors on a very recent occa- 
sion: if the inspection thereof does not convince him of the im- 
propriety of suffering the continuance of this hazardous prac- 
tice, I certainly shall not wish that such a missile should ever, 
in its flight, come into contact either with his eyes or his 
windows; but if, in a struggle which might arise in endea- 
vouring to extricate it froma Corporation bed, he should come 
in for a sprinkling of the feathers (an occurrence by nu means 
unlikely) he will not, in my estimation, be entitled to any 
great share of pity—Yours, &c. P.B. P. 

® In the town of Birmingham a like interdiction exists 
against bandy playing, flying of kites, and other erous 
amusements; and, Ihave been informed, is rigidly enforced, 
—N.B. I have reason to think that kites made of stam 
paper afe exempted from its operation. 











TrraLs AT HERTFORD.—The Observer of Sunday, 
Dec. 7, will of necessity be two sheets. No Advertise- 
ments in either. The price of the two sheets will be Four- 
teen Pence. They contain a very copious report of 
the trials of Thurteil, Hunt, and Probert, i ted with 
Six Engravings; viz.—1. The representation of the Court 
House, at Hertford, drawn during the time of the trials. 
—2. The scene of the murder, with the gig in the lane.— 
$.:The pond in the garden, into which Mr. Weare was 
first thrown.—4. The pond at Elstree, in which the body 
was found.—6. The stable, with the deceased placed across 
the horse.—6. View from the cottage window, from which 
the deceased is seen being drawn along the path of the 
garden. These two sheets of the Observer will das i 
on sale until Christmas-day, at the office, No. 169, S " 
London, where franks can be had to send them to any 
part of the United Kingdom, free of charge. 








Hashions for December. 


Fut. Dress.—Dress of bright y-coloured India 
muslin, ornamented with small sprigs of gold. The cor- 
sage to fit, with an elegant stomacher, com of dou- 
ble rows of gold lace, i NT the front 
and continued over the i 











Eo Correspondents. 





.Puriosoraican Miracur.—--The communication of Juntue 


Chirurgicus willbe found in s preceding column, with an 
intimation that we had something tosay to the writer on 
the subject. In the first place, we ought perhaps to apolo- 
gize for inserting the letter at all, because we are persuaded 
that the phenomenon which it records is altogether a delu. 
sion. We think it is about twenty years since it was first 
published in a most respectable scientific journal; and we 
recollect very well having tried the experiment, and having 
been half persuaded at the time that there was, as the say- 
ing is, “ something in it.”-—Subsequent.examination, how- 
ever, soon convinced us that it was altogether a scientific 
hoax, although we are well aware that it has been deemed 
otherwise, not only by unskilful experimentalists, but also 
by some scientificmen. Experience, however, proves that 
there is nothing too absurd for belief. We have had ortho- 
dox believers in Animal Magnetism, Perkin’s Tractors, 
Bleton’s Divining Rod, and a hundred other equally con- 
temptible humbugs; and we confess, that, for our own 
-parts, we could more readily credit the exploded mysteries 
of witchcraft, than we could believe that a shilling, sus- 
pended as our correspondent states, should strike the hour. 
Junius Chirurgicus may rely upon it, that his imagination, 
and that of every other man who makes the experiment, 
has much ¢o do with theresult. After having freely con- 
fessed that we ourselves have been formerly betrayed into 
the absurdity of trying this mysterious clock, Juntus will 
not consider it personal when we add, by way of illustra- 
tion of the delusion, the old couplet, 
** As the clown thinks, 
_So the bell chinks.” 


If a person fs prepared to believe a mystery, half the mys- 


tur.” 

Intended for our next or the succeeding publication.—Homo's 
translation of Gottsched the Great—4 Partial Admirer’s 
lines to Woman——The Old Oak, by J. B. £.—The Prospectus 
of ® W.—M. Q.—Lines written in a fit of Melancholy — 
N.'s lines on a Sun Dial. 


Celadon will oblige us by explaining the first four Hnes of the 
third stanza of his Mlustrations of Colour: 

*¢ Colour of Hope, whene’er I gaze 
On thee in this eventful scene, 

It brings to mind thy heavenly rays, 
Betokens thy celestial sheen ;”— 

Gunman StorY —Previously to publishing this story, we wish 
te ascertain whether it is an original translation by our 
correspondent. 

Angelo, whose letter we sometime since acknowledged, wilt 
agree with us on a little further consideration, that the sub- 
Ject he has selected .is searcely fair ground for public ani- 
madversion, 

T. 8. Nword has diluted his ink with so much water, that we 
have some doubt whether we can decypher the pale charac- 
ters; however, if we fail it shall not be for want of due 
pains, 

1. 8. of Kirkby-Lonsdale, shall be attended to. 


Hatton Castum.—The lines written at Halton by J. L. shall 
éppear in our next. They have been unaccountably but 
not intentionally neglected. 


Letters or parcels not received; unless free of charges 


tery is already achieved; so true is it the 
‘< Qué vult dectpt decipia 
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